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Peter Penguin Talking 


A real honor has recently been paid to the pen- 
guin tribe, and a real opportunity given to New 
Yorkers to improve their education and manners 
by associating with penguins. This refers, of 
course, to the group of fifteen penguins now holding a reception in the 
Prometheus Fountain next to Radio City. 

As all penguins and some people know, penguins are one of the 
oldest races on earth and very aristocratic. That means they know 
they are good and don’t have to tell you so. They just act that way. 
They are also hard to impress by the doings of newcomers on the 
earth, like people. Penguins had manners when men were living in 
caves and grunting. 

Well, when the penguins had been in the fountain a month or so, I 
went up to interview them and to see what they thought of the place 
and the company. Annie Penguin is the chaperon and leading hostess 
of the company, so I asked to see her. 

She looked me over. “Your beak looks familiar. Who is your 
mother?” I told her. 

“Don’t know her. Who was your grandmother on your father’s 
side?” I told her. 

“I thought so,” she said. “Second cousin to my Uncle Abner, and 
what an old rascal he was. What do you want?” 

“I am a reporter for Story Parape. How do you like Radio City?” 

“Not much.” 

“Well, it’s pretty high, isn’t it?” 

“Not as high as the sea is deep where I came from.” 

“No, but quite remarkable for men to have built, don’t you think?” 

“Be more remarkable if ants had built it. They’re littler.” 

“That’s true. I hear, Madame Annie, you have had lots of visitors.” 

“Natural enough. People don’t get a chance to see real blackfoot 
penguins every day. We usually stay home and a good thing, too.” 

“I understand Mayor La Guardia called on you the other day.” 

“Who is he?” 

“I guess you don’t know much about the New York ‘Who’s Who’.” 

“Whose zoo? This is no zoo. It’s just a saucer of water. I'll be glad 
to get back to the Bronx.” 

You can see from this that a reporter’s life has its difficulties. I think 











if I ever really settle down to being a writer, I shall give up reporting 
and do stories instead. When you are making up stories, people and 
penguins behave more as you want them to. 

Of course, it may not be as easy as I think. For example, some boys 
and girls want a new story about Oscar every month, but Mabel 
Neikirk says they just don’t come as quick as that. She says, “I cannot 
write them fast. You see all the children want Oscar to get into trouble 
and then they expect me to get him out. That isn’t easy. Getting out 
of scrapes gracefully takes practice. Personally, I have always found it 
easier to stay out of trouble in the first place. But not Oscar!” 

New friends of Oscar will want to see that jolly picture book about 
him and the trip he made to the World’s Fair in San Francisco, It is a 
grand story with fine pictures in color of Oscar and Mr. Zabriski get- 
ting in and out of trouble. Ask at your book shop for Oscar THE 
TratNnepD Seat by Mabel Neikirk. 

Old Story Paraders will remember that funny Chinese boy, Ching-li, 
who started out to buy some crabs and did so many silly things that 
you almost laughed yourself sick. Now this story is a picture book, too, 
with new and funny pictures—Ching-li flying through the air, the 
Chinese wedding procession and many others. Buy it for some one you 
like or just to keep yourself and read over and over—CuiNc-L1 by 
Martha Lee Poston. 

A longer story and more serious is about a girl in faraway Turkey, 
SHEKER’s Lucky Piece by Lucile McDonald. Sheker is a girl who 
wants things very badly when she wants them, whether it is a doll 
cradle or rain for the family’s crops. But she doesn’t just want things, 
she thinks and thinks about how to get them and keeps on trying until 
she gets results. Several exciting and funny things happen to her 
first, though. 

I hope all penguin club members and other Story Paraders noticed 
the big contest announced last month. If you did not see it, look it up 
now on page 56. Thanks for your letters and cards and please send 
some more. Peter Penguin, c/o Story PARADE, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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SANDALIO GOES TO TOWN 


By KatuHertne G. PoLiock 


Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg ! ' 








Part ONE 


“Cazueta for dinner! Good!” Sandalio exclaimed delightedly, 
pushing his huge straw hat to the back of his head. He almost 
never took it off. 

The soup smelled so good Sandalio felt sorry for every boy 
in the world who wasn’t sitting down to dine on this tasty 
Chilean dish full of everything. He smacked his lips. Of course 
there were no chunks of chicken in the cazwela—the Pérez’s 
couldn’t afford that. But there were peppers and onions and 
beans and corn-on-the-cob. . .. 

Sandalio picked out the piece of cob in his can and gnawed 
off the kernels so fast he almost choked. Then suddenly, though 
his mouth was watering at the good smells rising to his nose, he 
stopped eating. He’d take the soup to Diamante, he decided. 

Sandalio picked up his can of cazuela by the curled-back top. 
It was in the tin can he loved, with a picture of a huge peach 
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on the label. It had come all the way from North America, that 


can, from a country with the odd name of “The States that are 
United.” 


“Where are you going? Sit down. Eat,” his mother com- 
manded. ; 

Sandalio put his dusty feet back under the rickety hand-made 
table. He sat at the head place facing the door (that was to re- 
mind him that he would be a man some day, his mother said). 
She and his sister, Ramona, sat at the sides. 

He had to get the soup to Diamante! If he sat here much 
longer, he’d just naturally spoon it up himself, it smelled so 
tempting. You couldn’t make a champion out of a spindling 
little calf without food—lots of food! 

“She’s always bawling!” Sandalio said sulkily of the whim- 
pering baby lying on the bed. “I’m going outside to eat.” 

This time Sefiora Pérez said nothing, and let him go. She 
never scolded, or even hushed, three-year-old Petronila since 
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she’d been sick. She was so grateful because the baby hadn’t 
died. 

As soon as Diamante saw Sandalio, the calf came running on 
his long knobby legs. Sandalio led the way to the low place be- 
hind the garden where they wouldn’t be seen from the house. 
The calf followed like a puppy. And Dojia Rosa, his mother, 
jealously moo-ed after them. She was tied. 

Sandalio took off the cloth bag over Diamante’s mouth which 
kept him from stealing his mother’s milk. Then scraping up 
some of the thick soup with two fingers, he put them into the 
calf’s mouth. Diamante sucked and swallowed hungrily. 

Patiently Sandalio fed the calf till every drop of the soup was 
gone. Then he felt the calf’s stomach to see how much fatter he 
was. His own stomach growled with hunger. But he’d have all 
he wanted to eat—later—when Diamante had won the prize. 

He took out the crumpled handbill from his back pocket and 
looked again at the enormous amount of money he and Dia- 
mante were going to win. One Year Buty Carves: Grand 
First prize, he spelled out slowly. Under that was a number 
with so many zero’s following it that Sandalio couldn’t even 
guess how much it meant. 

Cannily, he’d copied off the number in the dust with a stick 
and asked his mother how many pesos that was. “No, how 
many centavos?” He was more used to pennies. 

His mother had laughed. “A good many,” she’d said. 

“But bow many?” Sandalio had grumbled. 

“More than the leaves on the willow tree . . . more than Old 
Mt. Diablo has inches. In short—enough.” 

Enough for a little white house with a red tile roof? Sandalio 
wanted to ask her. Because that was the kind of house his mother 
had lived in when she was little and her father worked on a fruit 
ranch. Sandalio meant to buy her such a house some day. 
Wasn’t he the man of the family? 
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And Diamante. He was going to win it for them. 

Sandalio felt so good he couldn’t sit still. He put down the 
empty can, and raced back to the flat place near the house. 
While he waited for the gangling black-and-white calf to catch 
up with him, he took his enormous chupalla off his head and 
hung it on a cactus, taller than he was. 

Then Sandalio did their trick. He stooped down and put his 
head against the white splash on Diamante’s forehead, and they 
both braced themselves. They’d done this hundreds of times. 

Sandalio pushed and pushed, happy in all his muscles to feel 
how much harder little Diamante was resisting, Then, when 
he’d got Diamante braced really hard, Sandalio took his own 
head away and turned a standing somersault over the calf’s back. 

Oh joy! This time little Diamante didn’t fall on his face in a 
heap. True, he slipped forward for quite a distance, but the little 
hoofs held firm, the little body wobbled but stayed upright. 

“Anda!—Go ’long!” Sandalio jeered tenderly. Then he 
stooped, and with his two hands he began gently brushing 
Diamante’s soft black-and-white fur. The calf gazed at him 
with wide brown eyes, breathing his love into Sandalio’s face. 

“Wobble-legged old nuisance!”” Sandalio growled at his 
friend, but his voice was soft as the sun on his hands. “You lop- 
eared morsel! Come on,” he said rashly, “I'll give you a drink 
of milk.” He had to do something grand for Diamante. 

Sandalio pulled old Dofia Rosa around, so they couldn’t be 
seen so well from the house, and standing between the cow and 
the mud hut window, he loosed Diamante to her. The calf set 
to. He drank the milk so fast, it gurgled in his throat. 

“Heavens! wasting good milk on that runty calf!” Lucho 
Piedrabuena said disgustedly, as he climbed over the rails in the 
bramble hedge. He lived down the road from the Pérez’s and 
though he was twelve too, as old as Sandalio, he was a head 
taller. Sandalio didn’t even bother to answer him. 
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“Bet you couldn’t milk me some into this.” Lucho held up a 
beautiful white cup with an enormous pink rose on the side. It 
really was beautiful, more beautiful than the tin can with the 
peach on it; Sandalio had to admit that. But aloud, he said 
nothing. 

“If you give me a little sip, ll let you drink out of it, too,” 
Lucho offered when Sandalio said nothing. 

Sandalio made a sour face. Did Lucho think he was that 
dumb! “Go home and drink your own milk,” he said snappily. 

So Lucho kept quiet. The Piedrabuenas’ had a cow—two in 
fact. But they couldn’t afford to drink the milk, either. It was 
saved to be sold in the city. 

Finaliy, Sandalio pulled the calf away from his mother and 
slipped the cloth muzzle back over his mouth. 

“Bet you couldn’t milk a drop into the cup way over to 
here,” Lucho egged him on, hungrily. 

“Hm,” Sandalio sniffed. He’d been milking Rosa since— 
well, he really couldn’t reinember a time when he didn’t know 
how to milk. And he could do some plain and fancy tricks milk- 
ing. That is, when his mother wasn’t watching. 


“TI could milk a stream into that cup from six paces, not just 
P P J 


three,” Sandalio bragged. 
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Lucho eagerly stepped back. “Go on. I bet you can’t.” 

“W hat do you bet?” Sandalio was not going to be fooled into 
giving away free milk. 

“Uh—well, what would you like?” the other asked, not so 
eager now. 

“Your lead piece.” 

“Haw!” Lucho snorted. “Think you’re smart, don’t you?” 
The small lead disc was used in playing chapitas. Lucha was the 
only boy in the neighborhood who had a metal piece. All the 
others had to use flat stones. 

“But you say I can’t do it,” Sandalio pointed out. “If I spill 
even a drop, you get the milk and keep the lead piece, too.” 

“All right,” Lucho agreed. But he kept his eyes on Sandalio, 
wondering whether he were up to something. 

Lucho measured off six paces from the side of the cow and 
held up the cup. Carefully Sandalio squeezed out a stream of 
milk. It flew high through the air in an arc and dropped right 
into the beautiful white cup. 

“Some slopped over onto my hand!” Lucho began loudly 
complaining, “Look—I can prove—” 

But a much louder voice interrupted him: “THEre You 
See!” it thundered. 

Sandalio turned his head and looked over the back of the 
cow. His mother and Juan-the-milk were standing there look- 
ing at him. They had evidently just come out of the house. 


CAREFULLY SANDALIO SQUEEZED 


OUT A STREAM OF MILK 
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“What did I tell you!” Juan-the-milk thundered on. “Look 
how they waste it. Squirt it over the whole countryside. Adios, 
sefiora.” And he turned to leave. 

“But, sefior,” Mrs. Pérez pleaded. “You can’t leave me like 
this—with no way to get the milk to the city. How would I 
pay the rent? It’s the only money we have coming in. My three 
children, sefior—they would starve.” 

“I have eight, sefiora,” Juan-the-milk said drily. “And for 
weeks, now, whenever you've been short, I’ve had to buy milk 
from the dairies—at 80 centavos a quart!—and deliver it to my 
customers. Because once let them start sending to the dairies for 
their milk, and they’ll never go back to waiting for me.” 

“But we had to allow a little for the calf,” Sefiora Pérez 
pointed out. “When he begins eating grass—” 

“No. It can’t be that it was just a little for the calf was taken 
out. Or else that cow is no good.” 

“Rosa!” Mrs. Pérez was aghast. “I raised her myself from a 
baby. No milk! And she—fresh! Sefior, that cow is the—she’s 
almost human enough to say her prayers.” 

“A fine personality, I’m sure, sefiora,” Juan-the-milk agreed 
politely. “But no milk. . . .” And he began leading off his shabby 
old horse with the two enormous milk cans slung over its back. 

“Sefior!” Mrs. Pérez sent a last appeal after him. 

“Besides, sefiora,” Juan-the-milk admitted over his shoulder, 
“I have already made arrangements to replace your supply from 
somebody else’s cow. There is no more room in the cans. I am 
sorry. But I could not depend. . . .” And he was gone. 

Without a word to Sandalio for what he had done, Sefiora 
Pérez went back into the house. Lucho slunk off home. 

For a few seconds Sandalio watched his sister, Ramona, who 
stood beside the brown wall of the house. She had gone out and 
gathered a load of thorn branches in the skirt of her big dress, 
but made no move to take it to the fire-pile in the lean-to. She 
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had her back to Sandalio, so he couldn’t see her face. But her 
two tiny pigtails, braided very tight and tied with string on the 
ends, quivered unhappily. 

Finally, Sandalio went into the house. In the darker interior 
he saw his mother standing in front of the window with no glass 
in it, staring out. She was a tall, broad-shouldered woman with 
big bones, but not fat. 

For some reason Sandalio took off his chupalla. He kept it in 
his hand and fingered the straw-ends of the hole in the crown. 

His mother said nothing. Sandalio went over closer. He 
wished she would beat him. It would make him feel better. But 
she did not move. 

He was so close now that he caught the smell of burning 
thorn twigs that always hung about his mother. He swallowed. 
That smell was the smell of courage to Sandalio. 

He came around to the other side. But his mother did not 
turn her head. And then Sandalio saw that she had both her 
hands under her apron—an old brown potato sack. Golden 
specks of dust rose in the sunshine above that apron because 
Sefiora Pérez was wringing her hands. 

Sandalio remembered that when his mother had thought 
Petronila, the baby, was going to die, she’d stood like this. Not 
crying. Just wringing her hands under her apron, where no one 
could see. 

“Oh well— That One!” Sandalio burst out. “Who cares 
about him and his old horse.” 

No sound from his mother. 

“Tl take the milk to Valparaiso myself,” he blustered. 

“In what? In your chupalla?” she rapped out, turning half 
around to look at him and his big hat. 

“In—in—” he began. Yes, in what? Not in the two small 
porcelain bowls they owned. Not in the soup kettle. Or the 
four tin cans. “In the milking pail,” he mumbled. 
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“What a head! And who will buy the sour mess you’d bring 
to town after the long hot trip? Or maybe you have an old 
horse of your own somewhere?” she asked sharply. 

There was a long pause. Sefiora Pérez was again staring out 
of the window. 


“Tt was all my fault,” Sandalio burst out, in a tight voice. “I— 









































I shouldn’t have been squirting it at Lucho. And I'd just given 
Diamante an extra drink, too,” he admitted. 

His mother waved her hand hopelessly. Then in a low voice 
she took all the blame to herself. “I’ve been keeping milk out 
for the baby, too,” she said wryly. “But she wouldn’t eat any- 
thing else. I suppose it saved her life.” 

“Well, then—” Sandalio began hopefully. “We’ll just keep 
the milk for her. We'll all drink it!” 

“And what will we use for money to pay the rent? And for 
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bread? And for a rag, now and then, to cover us?” she pointed 
out bitterly. 

Sandalio hadn’t thought of that. What would become of 
them? Now he stood as silent as his mother. 

Finally, she shook herself and sighed. “We'll sell the cow. 
After that money’s gone—Heaven only knows. . . . You'll go 
to Valparaiso tomorrow, early.” 

“Sell Rosa!” Sandalio couldn’t believe his ears. Why, she was 
a member of the family— 

“Go to José-Maria. He'll get a good price for them. Stay till 
he does.” José-Maria was a friend of theirs who worked for a 
cattle dealer. 

“Them! Diamante, too!’ Sandalio was stunned. 

“Well, what do you think?” his mother answered harshly. 
“Diamante, too. Or maybe you can milk the thorn bushes to 
feed him?” 

“I don’t care, Sandalio thought wildly, I'll find some way to 
save the calf. 

Sandalio left the house in a hurry. Clapping his big chupalla 
on his head, he pulled it way down over his eyes. He was afraid 
any minute he’d start bawling. 

As usual, as soon as he caught sight of him, Diamante came 
running. But now Sandalio couldn’t bear to look at the calf. He 
turned and ran back, went around the other side of the house, 
out back of the garden, and hid in the underbrush. 

From here he stood and looked hard at Old Diablo. It was 
not one of the highest peaks of those breath-taking Andes 
Mountains, but a friend to Sandalio. 

“Good evening, sefior.” He nodded respectfully to the 
mountain, and then went on looking at the towering mass that 
rose so steeply into the sky. Because after a while, anything that 
big made you stop wanting to cry. And he had to start thinking 
how to save the calf. 
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“Sando!” a voice called softly through the half-dark. 
“Sando.” | 

Sandalio didn’t answer. It was his sister, Ramona. He didn’t 
want to see her or anybody else. 

“Sando!” she repeated, coming nearer. “I have an idea. | 
mean, I know a way we wouldn’t have to sell Diamante and 
Rosa.” 

“Yeah—you!” Sandalio jeered. But his heart gave a big jump. 

“Remember—the stories they tell about Grandmother Pérez 
selling milk in the streets of Valparaiso? Why couldn’t you— 
Anyway, you could try.” 

“That’s right!” Sandalio sat up straight. “She used to carry 
the milk in the cow. Milked it to order—right there on the 
street.” 

“Five centavos a glass. | remember. They said she used to sell 
it for five centavos a glass.” 

“Yes, but that was long ago. It’s 80 centavos a quart at the 
dairies now—you heard Juan-the-milk.” 

“More than twice as much as he’s been paying us. Won’t 
Mamita be surprised when you come home with a whole bagful 
of money!” Ramona gloated. 

“Dios!” Sandalio whispered fiercely. That’s what he’d do. 
People didn’t sell milk like that in Valparaiso any more, but 
what did he care? They didn’t often sell it from big cans with 
spigots in the bottom, either, the way Juan-the-milk did. City 
people generally sent to the dairies for their milk now-a-days. 
But this was no time to bother about what was generally done. 

“And I'll pick all the flowers out of my garden,” Ramona 
offered generously, “To make necklaces to hang around Rosa 
and Diamante. Then everybody will notice and come buy.” 

“We'll look like a fiesta coming down the street,” Sandalio 
hissed back happily. “Pom! pom!” he hummed, and began to 
sing gaily under his breath. 
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“TI can see you!” Ramona giggled. “And—and—” But she was 
laughing so hard now she could hardly talk. “And if any man 
would want you to, you could squirt the milk right into his 
mouth. L-like Lucho’s cup.” 

At this image of a serious gentleman of Valparaiso standing 
with his mouth open to have milk squirted into it, they both 
almost boiled over with laughter. Little whines and jets of mirth 
burst through, but they held most of it. Because if she heard 
them laughing, their mother might guess they were up to some- 
thing. 

“Uh-ugh,” Sandalio sighed happily, wiping his eyes. “And 
I'll take the tin can with the picture of the peach on it. I'll sell 
the milk from that.” 

“Oh-a.” Ramona sounded as though she didn’t approve. “I 
don’t think city ladies and gentlemen would drink out of tin 
cans.” 

“Ay-de-mi!” Sandalio slapped his side in amazement. “How 
could I forget, I’ll borrow Lucho’s beautiful cup!” he cried ex- 
citedly, and was off at a run for the Piedrabuenas’. 


(This is Part One of a four-part 
story. To be continued next month). 
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MARTIN’S DISCOVERY 


By ExizasetH CoatsworTtH 
Illustrated by Clotilde Embree Funk 


Martin lived with his grandfather and grandmother in a house 
in the middle of a great apple orchard. As far back as he could 
remember he had seen the trees about him, in flower, or covered 
with fruit, or gray-black against the snow. The boy had no 
friends except the trees. There weren’t any children on the 
farm and both his grandmother and grandfather were very 
busy. But one day Martin discovered some old books in the 
attic. After that he spent all the time he could in reading. His 
grandfather didn’t like that. 

“Put that book down!” he said angrily one day when Martin 
dawdled coming to lunch, “You don’t want to go around with 
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your head full of silly stories, Martin. You'll never be a good 
apple-man unless you are willing to work hard and keep your 
thoughts on apple trees. Hurry up now. This afternoon you can 
help me prune the east orchard.” 

Now Martin loved his grandfather more than anybody on 
earth and when he grew up he wanted to be just like him, master 
of the great orchard, but still the thoughts of the story he hadn’t 
finished kept going through his mind all that afternoon. 

“Martin!” his grandfather had to say again and again. “Are 
you deaf, boy? I asked you to hand me up the pruning knife!” 

But Martin couldn’t keep his mind off the story. It was about 
a prince and a witch and spells and all sorts of exciting things. 
Martin forgot to hold the foot of the ladder. He forgot to pile 
the pruned twigs where they could be burned. He mislaid 
everything and didn’t hear what was said to him and really was 
very aggravating. 

At last he did a terrible thing, not meaning to at all. 

His grandfather was standing in a crotch quite high up in a 
tree with the top rung of the ladder just below his feet. He 
called out something. Martin, who had been dreaming about 
the prince and the witch, didn’t hear exactly what it was, but 
jumped up and quickly took the ladder away and put it against 
the next tree. A moment later he heard an exclamation, a snap- 
ping sound and the crash of a fall behind him. He turned with 
horror. 

“Oh, Grandfather!” he cried a to the figure on the 
ground. “Did you fall?” 

“Where was that pesky ladder?” his grandfather demanded. 
“I thought you were steadying it as I told you to! You put it 
over there against another tree? Well, this is too much!” The 
old man got to his feet and stood staring at Martin. 

“I guess you’re a fool,” he said slowly, and turning without 
another word limped back toward the farmhouse. 
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“IT didn’t mean to, Grandfather!” Martin called after him 
miserably. 

“Fools never do,” replied his grandfather, without stopping, 
and in a few moments he was lost to sight among the gray 
trunks and twisting branches of the apple trees. 

It was cold outdoors but Martin was too ashamed to want to 
go home. He wandered through the orchard of MacIntosh ap- 
ples into the Baldwins and from there to the Greenings on the 
other side of the hill. His grandfather had many kinds of apples 
to sell for different purposes: early apples for summer eating; 
late apples for winter eating, some for cooking and others for 
drying or making jelly. 

“The perfect apple hasn’t been found yet,” the old man used 
to say. “And probably won’t be in our time,” he’d add. “I try 
out the new kinds I hear about, but there’s always something 
wrong about each one.” 

Martin, cold and miserable and feeling very much like cry- 
ing, stood for a moment on the hilltop looking over the rolling 
orchards beneath him. 

“I wish I could find the perfect apple,” he thought. “Then 
Grandfather wouldn’t think I was a fool. He would prize the 
perfect apple more than a crown.” 

For a moment thinking about “crown” made him think about 
the unfinished story, but he pushed the thought from his mind. 
It had made trouble enough. 

Now he looked about him. Not far beyond him stood a small 
red farmhouse in a field in which young junipers were begin- 
ning to grow. Smoke came from the chimney but he could see 
no one around. He was just going to turn sadly toward home 
when he heard a cat mew on the stone wall near at hand. 

Martin liked cats and looked in the direction of the sound, 
straight into the eyes of a little old woman whose head was al- 
most on the level of the stone wall. She was bent nearly double 
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and leaned on a stick, and looked exactly like the pictures of 
the witch in his book, except that she was wearing an old red 
sweater instead of a cloak. 

“What's the matter?” she said sharply. “I won’t bite you. I 
suppose you’re Martin. Well, Martin, I’m Tildy Thomas and 
this is Thomas Thomas my cat. I came out to see if I could pull 
up some of these junipers that are spoiling my hayfield, but I’ve 
got more rheumatism than strength these days. I’m better off 
inside.” 

Martin said nothing. Tildy Thomas gave him another sharp 
look from her face that was on a level with his own. 

“You're cold, too,” she said suddenly. “Come in and I'll give 
you some cambric tea and cookies.” 

Martin couldn’t refuse a polite invitation like that, but his 
heart beat fast as he followed the old woman and her cat back 
to the little red house. Inside, everything was wonderfully neat. 
Colored hens’ eggs in crocheted bags hung in a cluster from the 
middle of the mantel. There were starched white cloths on the 
arms and backs of each of the chairs; and lace curtains hung 
over the pictures on the walls, drawn back and tied with bright 
ribbons so that one seemed to be looking out of a great many 
windows straight onto the sea where a vessel was being wrecked 
in a thunderstorm, or stranger still, at the large photographs of 
the Thomas relatives. 

Martin didn’t know much about witches’ houses. Certainly 
he felt very strange left alone in this room. 

“If I try to run away,” he thought, “all those faces between 
the lace curtains will yell out to tell her I’m going,” so he de- 
cided to stay where he was. 

In a little time the old woman hobbled back with a tray which 
she put on a low table. She had to sit down very slowly, but she 
made no apology. 

“Tea will taste good,” was all she said, and poured him out a 
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cup, mostly of hot water and milk with a big teaspoonful of 
sugar in it. Now that she was sitting down she looked more like 
other people. She drank her own tea. There was a big pile of 
cookies on a plate with a doily on it. 

“I hope there’s no spells in them,” Martin thought to himself 
as he ate. But looking up he was surprised to see what a nice- 
looking face old Tildy Thomas really had. Soon she began to 
ask him why he was unhappy and he told her. 

“Mmm,” she said, nodding. 

“I don’t want Grandfather to think I’m a fool!” Martin 
cried out, flushing at the very word. 

“Don’t you worry,” Miss Tildy said. “Things change and 
change. They aren’t today what they were yesterday or will be 
tomorrow. As I see it, keep your mind on thinking that you 
want to be a good orchard man like your grampa and some day 
things will be all right.” 

“Are you sure?” Martin asked anxiously. 

“Certain,” said old Tildy with such conviction that he felt 
comforted. 

“T’ve got troubles, too,” she went on. “I get lonely.” 
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“Do you?” Martin asked eagerly. “So do I. Would you like 
me to bring over some of my books? They help loneliness a lot. 
And we could talk them over together.” 

“Id like it very much,” said the old woman. 

After that Martin and Tildy Thomas became great friends. 
The boy often went over to see her and helped her to do the 
things she couldn’t do, like sweeping down the cobwebs from 


the corners of the ceiling and beating the rugs. He even tugged 
up most of the junipers around the house. 

“I do hate to see them in the hay,” she said. “No one cuts the 
hay any more. Still it’s no place for junipers.” 

Then she would give him tea and cookies or chocolate cake, 
and they would talk about the books he had brought her. Help- 
ing Tildy was different from working at home. Tildy needed 
help. At home grandfather and grandmother could get along 
faster if Martin weren’t in their way at all, but as the weeks 
went on the boy learned all sorts of things in helping Tildy. 
Even his grandfather said once or twice, “You're getting handy 
about the place, Martin,” but still the old man couldn’t quite 
forget the way in which the boy had taken the ladder away. 
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Summer came and passed. Martin would have been happy if 
only he could have felt that he had his grandfather’s respect. 

“You're still worrying over what your grampa thinks about 
you,” Tildy said to him one day. “I have a feeling something’s 
going to happen that will please him. Don’t exactly know what 
it is, Martin, but you keep your wits about you and it’s bound 
to happen. Now I think I’ll go in and rest. Did you ever go up 
Scratchy Hill back of my house? Why don’t you and Thomas 
go exploring?” 

It was a beautiful September day, soft and golden. Thomas 
and Martin climbed the hill slowly, up a little path that led back 
of the old chicken houses. After a while the boy and cat came 
upon a sort of clearing. There was a hollow place where a cellar 
had once been and some tiger lilies gone wild from a forgotten 
garden. One could still see the heap of bricks that had once been 
the chimney and over by the tumble-down wall there were 
some young apple seedlings in a thicket around old stumps 
where the orchard had been. 

While the cat hunted for possible rabbits by the spring, Mar- 
tin stood looking about him. Suddenly he seemed to hear Miss 
Tildy’s voice in his ears, “You keep your wits about you.” It 
was what she had said to him that afternoon. What would a boy 
do who had his wits about him, he wondered anxiously. 

Was there maybe a treasure under the fallen chimney? Ought 
he to begin digging? But there was nothing in the cellar. 

Or had something fallen into the cellar that couldn’t get out? 

The only thing that visited the clearing seemed to be deer. 
He saw their tracks in the soft ground by the spring. Perhaps 
they came for water, but more likely for the wild apples. 

Apples. Maybe that was it. But every one knew wild apples 
were bitter dwarf things. Why should he taste a wild apple? 
Still, he’d better do it, he thought. There didn’t seem to be any- 
thing else for a boy with his wits about him to do. 
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Martin picked up one of the apples and bit into it. He had 
been used to apples all his life, but he had never tasted one like 
this. It was a winey bright-red apple just running over with sap 
that tasted as though it had spice in it. He took another bite and 
it was just as good. Sometimes nature takes a hand and mixes her 
seed better than men can. The MacIntosh itself came from a 
wild strain, Martin remembered, as he excitedly filled his hat 
with the best he could find. 

He went running down the path with Thomas tearing helter- 
skelter after him. 

“Miss Tildy! Miss Tildy!” he shouted long before she could 
possibly hear him. “I’ve found it! I’ve found it! The perfect 
apple!” He saw her figure bent over in the doorway, her poor 
face near the handle of the door. 

“Good luck!” she called to him. “Don’t stop! Tell me about 
it later.” 

He climbed the wall and ran over the hill, stumbling and 
panting, down through the orchard. His grandfather was yok- 
ing the white oxen in the farmyard. He looked up frowning as 
they jerked their heads at Martin’s noisy approach. 

“No need to startle the creatures,” the old man said reprov- 
ingly, but Martin did not hear him. 

“Grandfather! Grandfather!” he shouted. “Taste! taste!” 

Martin’s grandfather would always taste a new apple. He 
took one from Martin’s hat and bit into it. A surprised look 
came over his face. Then he took another bite. 

“‘Where’d you get that apple, Martin?” he asked as though 
he were in church. 

Martin could tell he hadn’t been mistaken. This apple was a 
wonder. “Back of Miss Tildy’s, on Scratchy Hill,” he said. 
“Like it, Grandfather?” 

Martin’s grandfather took another thoughtful bite. 

“T should say,” he admitted slowly, “that apple seems to be 
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just—about—perfect. I guess that one apple is worth more than 
our whole orchard. You’ve made apple history today, Martin.” 

Martin remembered something. 

“It was Miss Tildy who told me to go up there and keep my 
wits about me,” he said. “I wonder if she knew anything.” 

“It’s hard to be sure what Miss Tildy knows,” agreed his 
grandfather taking another bite of the apple. “Come along, 
Martin, we’ve got to tell Grandmother the good news,” and he 
left the oxen without glancing at them, the half-eaten apple in 
one hand, and the other on Martin’s shoulder. 

But it was Miss Tildy Thomas who gave the new apple its 
name when they all went to see her later in the day. 

“That’s a pretty good Scarlet Martin,” she said, biting into 
one. “Lucky the boy found it. But boys are always lucky who 
make friends with witches,” and then she laughed as though she 
had made a joke, but Martin was not so sure that it was a joke 
after all. 
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The true story of the first 
skis used in this country 


SNOWSHOE THOMPSON 


By Dessa M. Futtz 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Cuop, chop, chop. John Thompson’s ax bit deep into an oak 
tree. Chop, chop, chop. His tall, muscular, twenty-nine-year- 
old body swayed backward and forward with every stroke that 
rang out into the tangy air. It was early in the winter of 1856. 
The ground, at Thompson’s small ranch at Putah Creek in the 
Sacramento Valley, was covered with snow, but the sun shone 
warmly. When, after awhile, he stopped chopping to wipe the 
sweat from his forehead, he heard the crunch-crunch of a 
horse’s hoofs breaking through the snow crust. The next minute 
he saw a horse and rider coming toward him. 

“Hello!” he shouted, cordially. 

“Hello!” came the answer. “I stopped at your cabin, Thomp- 
son. When I didn’t see you anywhere around, I opened the 
door and put a letter and a newspaper inside. It’s a Sacramento 
paper—and the letter is postmarked Norway.” 

“It’s likely from one of my cousins,” guessed Thompson. “It 
will bring news from my old home.” 

The bearer of the letter chuckled. “You'll find some news 
in the paper, too. There’s a piece about how the government’s 
trying to find somebody to carry the mail across the moun- 
tains.” The speaker chuckled again. “Now ain’t that plum 
ridiculous?” he scoffed. “As if anything, man or beast, could 
get over these mountains in winter. Might as well try to fly.” 


The mumbled “Hmm,” which was John Thompson’s reply, 
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might have meant almost anything. A thoughtful expression had 
come into his blue eyes. He was thinking, “There ought to be a 
way to get the mail over the mountains—if a person could 
figure it out.” 

During the remainder of his visitor’s short stay, Thompson 
was almost silent. His mind was busy with a problem. He was 
still puzzling over it when the horseback rider told him good-by 





and left. And he kept on puzzling over it after he took his ax 
from where he had leaned it against the tree trunk and went to 
work again. 

“[’m the strongest man anywhere around here,” he mused. 
“T’m used to the mountains, too. I wouldn’t get lost. I could 
carry the mails if anybody could. And, by gum, I’d tackle the 
job—if I could only figure out a way.” 

But John Thompson had not figured out a way at sundown, 
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when he shouldered his ax and started for his cabin. It was a 
one-room cabin, rough but comfortable. When the owner 
pushed open the unlocked door, he saw the letter and the news- 
paper lying on the floor. He picked them up, put some dry 
wood into the stove, drew up a chair and settled down to read. 

He opened the newspaper first. Quickly he found the item 
his visitor had mentioned. He read it slowly, then sat for awhile 
staring into space, his handsome blond face very thoughtful. 
Finally, however, he began reading the letter. 

As he had guessed, it was from a cousin living in his own 
birthplace, Upper Tins, Prestijeld, Norway. The date showed 
that it had been three months coming. 

“It would have been longer, if it had not come when it did,” 
thought Thompson, as he tilted his chair back and prepared to 
give his whole attention to the closely-written pages. 

It was an interesting letter. The writer told of the doings of 
relatives and old friends. Of the weather. Of the coming winter 
skiing. When John Thompson had read this far, he let the front 
legs of his chair down with a thud and sprang to his feet. 

“Skis!” he cried, excitedly. “That’s the answer! Why didn’t 
I think of it before? If I had a pair of skis, I could get over the 
mountains with the mail, snow or not. And, by cracky, I’ll have 
me a pair of skis!” 

Thompson was a man of action. Before the words were out 
of his mouth he had caught up his ax and started out of the cabin. 
He strode rapidly to the tree he had felled that day. When he 
returned he was carrying two long pieces of split oak wood. 

He had left his native Norway at the age of ten, but he re- 
membered what the Norwegian snowshoes were like, and he 
set to work making a pair. It took him several days, but finally 
they were finished. 

They looked a good deal like thin sled runners, about ten 
feet long. Each shoe was four-inches wide behind the part 
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where the wearer’s foot would rest, and four-and-a-quarter 
inches wide in front of the foot. They were heavy, being made 
of unseasoned wood, but Thompson was too impatient to start 
his mail-carrying to wait for wood to dry. The minute that he 
felt they were as nearly perfect as he could make them, with the 
wood and tools he had, he slung them across his broad shoulders 
and started off for Hangtown. 

Hangtown, now Placerville, was the largest town on the old 
Emigrant Road, over which the mails were carried. It was a 
mining town and Thompson had lived there for several years, 
when he first came to California, in 1851. He still had many 
friends there. When he strode into the general store, carrying 
a pair of queer looking objects, half a dozen voices sang out, 
“Hello, Thompson! What’s them things you got?” 

“They’re snowshoes,” he answered, good-naturedly. 

“They don’t look like no snowshoes I ever seen,” said an old 
miner, “and I seen plenty of ’em, up in Canada.” 

“They’re snowshoes, just the same,” returned Thompson. 

“What you goin’ to do with ’em?” asked another man. 

“Weigh them,” answered their owner. He placed them on 
the store scales, adding, “They weigh twenty-five pounds.” 

“Which is some weight for snowshoes,” criticized the old 
miner who had spoken first. 

“Right,” agreed Thompson. “But not too much! And now 
I know that, I’ll be leaving you. So long!” He waved his hand 
and was gone. 

Not very far from Hangtown was a long, mountain slope. 
Here John Thompson went with his heavy, home-made snow- 
shoes, and here he practiced using them, for days. At first he 
was awkward, but he learned fast. Soon he could swoop safely 
down the snowy incline, then climb, without breaking through 
the crust, to the top again. 

He used a guide-pole; but instead of straddling it or dragging 
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HE STRODE INTO THE HANGTOWN GENERAL STORE 


it beside him, as most snow-shoers do when skiing down a steep 
mountain, he held it horizontally in front of him, as a tight- 
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rope walker does. With his pole in his hands, and his feet firmly 
braced, he would skim gracefully down the long, mountain 
slope that was his practice ground. When he felt that he had 
mastered the art, he invited his friends at Hangtown to an 
exhibition. 

They were amazed. Some of them urged him to quit what 
they called dumb foolishness. In spite of his skill, they argued 
that he would end by breaking his neck. And when he told 
them that he had made and learned to use the snowshoes be- 
cause he had figured it was a way to carry the mail over the 
mountains, they called him crazy. 

One of them growled, “Man alive, Thompson, it can’t be 
done! Snow’s fifty to sixty feet deep, some places. No road— 
not even a trail. You'll get lost.” 

“No, I won't,” he answered. “I can go anywhere in the 
mountains, day or night, without getting lost. There’s some- 
thing inside my head which tells me which way to go. I can get 
the mail across—and I’m going to. I’m starting for Carson City 
tomorrow morning.” 

He did. It was a cold, clear morning in January. With almost 
everybody in Hangtown on hand to see him off, John Thomp- 
son set out for what was to be the first of the mail-carrying 
journeys which were to continue for twenty years. 

He did not wear an overcoat or carry a blanket. With snow- 
shoes weighing twenty-five pounds on his feet, mailsacks 
weighing eighty pounds on his back, and a small quantity of 
jerked beef and dried sausage in his shirt pockets, he went skim- 
ming swiftly away over the snow. Many of his friends, watch- 
ing him go, felt sure they would never see him again. 

It was ninety miles to Carson City, mostly upgrade. Thomp- 
son made it in three days. Coming back was easier. He made 
that in two days. When he returned to Hangtown, safe and 
sound and bringing the mail from Carson City, he was hailed 
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HE LIKED TO TRAVEL AT NIGHT 


as a hero. And from that time, he was called “Snowshoe 
Thompson,” except when he was called simply “Snowshoe.” 
In all the following years, when he carried the United States 
mails over the Sierra Nevada Mountains, Snowshoe Thompson 
never failed to start on time, no matter what the weather, and 
he usually came through on time, too. He traveled not only all 
day long but often almost all night as well. When he was hun- 
gry, he chewed a piece of jerked meat or dried sausage. For 
drink, he would scoop a handful of snow. And when he felt 
the need of sleep, he stopped right where he happened to be. 
If there was an overhanging ledge of rock or a small cave close- 
by, he built a fire in front of it, then crawled into the snug, 
warm shelter and lay down. When there was no such shelter 
handy, he made a bed of boughs on the snow, at the base of a 
dead pine which he set fire to. Then he stretched out, with the 
blazing tree for a foot-warmer and a mailbag for a pillow. But 
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wherever he slept, it was never for long. As soon as his strong 
body was a little rested, he was up and off again. 

He liked to travel at night, for two good reasons. One was 
because he had the stars to guide him, then. The other reason 
was because, in the daytime, the sun often melted the crust of 
snow, so it stuck to his shoes. Now-a-days skiers rub what is 
called “dope” on the bottoms of their skis, to keep them from 
becoming clogged with soft snow. But “dope” had not been 
discovered when Thompson was carrying the mail. Sometimes 
he had to wait for hours for the sun to set, so the snow crust 
would form again. But he always made up the lost time at night. 

Of course he had many narrow escapes from death. One, 
which he never forgot, happened not when he was skiing down 
some particularly steep mountain-side, but when he was sleep- 
ing at the foot of a tree he had set a-fire. He had looked 
around for a leaning tree, so he could make his bed on the safe 
side; but all the trees in sight were straight. He took a chance. 
He was unusually tired that night and slept soundly. He never 
knew just how long he slept, but he was awakened by the 
cr-r-racking noise the tree above him made, as it broke. A 
shower of sparks rained on him, but in one swift movement he 
seized the mailbags and sprang sideways, into the snow. The 
next second, the blazing pine had fallen. It landed, a mass of 
flames, on the boughs which had been his bed. If he hadn’t 
jumped just when he did, he would have been burned to death. 

After Snowshoe Thompson began carrying the mail, he sold 
his ranch at Putah Creek and bought one in Diamond Valley, 
high up in the mountains he loved. Here he spent the rest of his 
life. And here he died, in 1876, at the age of forty-nine. 

He is buried in Genoa, Nevada. Carved upon his gravestone 
is a pair of skis, like those he made, after he had figured out a 
way to carry the United States mail over the snow-covered 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
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THE KING OF THE CATS 
A Scotch folk-tale retold by Epwarp Mytop 


Illustrated by Charlot Byj 


One winter’s evening the wife of the Sexton 
Sat by the hearth with her big black cat 
Waiting their master to come for his mutton 
When in he rushed without coat or hat. 


“Who's Dildrum?” he yelled, and the both of them started. 
““Whatever’s the matter?” his wife replied. 
“Have you and the scant of your wits been parted 

To race in as crazy as all outside?” 


“I was spading a grave but I must have been dozing 

And fancied I heard the miaow of a cat 

Which came from the pit of the grave I was closing. . . .” 
“Miaow!” said his cat. “Yes, just like that! 


“So I looked in the pit, and there I was staring 

At nine black cats all marching inside! 

And what do you think the cats were bearing?” 
“Now, how should I know?” his wife replied. 
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“A small black coffin with velvet palling 

And a gold coronet the size of a gnat; 

At every third step they were caterwauling. .. . 
“Miaow!” said his cat. “Yes, just like that! 


” 


“Eight carried the coffin, and one was leading 
And walking before them serene and calm— 
But look at Old Tom! You'd think he was heeding!” 


“Go on,” said his wife, “never mind about Tom.” 


“Well, as I was saying, they stood beside me 
All marked like Old Tom, and all nine miaowed; 
And oh, it was eerie! The leader eyed me 
And spoke to me, mind you, spoke out loud! 


“Yes! staring at me till I almost fainted, 
He says, “Tell Dildrum that Doldrum is dead!’ 
But how can I make this Dildrum acquainted 
(Since nobody knows him) with what the cat said?” 


Old Tom began swelling; his spine was bristly. 

“What’s this?” he exclaimed. “Doldrum’s dead, you say! 

Then I’m King of the Cats!” And he rushed up the 
chimney 

And never was heard of or seen from that day. 
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By Maser E. Nerkirk 
Illustrated by William O'Brian 


Part Two 


Prompt y at five minutes after four, the boys and girls of the 
First Grade gathered under a tree in the school playground and 
the class president opened the meeting. 

“The purpose of this gathering” said he, “is to make plans 
so that Oscar can go to school. Our teacher says that he cannot 
enter the First Grade. Are there any suggestions?” 

“I think it would be a good idea if Oscar would bring some 
lions and tigers from the zoo and frighten our teacher into a 
vacation,” said a small girl. 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t do that,” the seal hastened to object. 
“You see, I promised Mr. Zabriski I wouldn’t scare any one.” 

“Use your head, Catherine,” a boy spoke up. “If the wild 
animals scared the teacher, think what they would do to us! 
They’d probably eat you first since you sit in the front row!” 

“Perhaps we can think of another plan,” said Oscar, politely 
trying to smooth things over. 
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“Yes, I guess we’d better do something else,” the girl called 
Catherine added. “After all, every one of us liked the teacher 
when she was jolly in the beginning of the year. It’s only since 
she’s been going without breakfast and lunch that she’s been 
cranky. Even babies stir up a fuss when they’re hungry.” 

“Well, my mother says it’s no wonder she’s cross, trying to 
teach twenty wiggling children on an empty stomach,” said 
another girl. “My mother sees to it I eat a good breakfast.” 

“You bet! Mine does too,” a husky lad spoke up. “Why, I 
can’t get away with a thing!” 

“It is too bad our teacher has ruined a good disposition by 
going on this starvation diet,” said another boy. “But I don’t 
see what we can do about it.” 

“If she doesn’t know enough to eat, she shouldn’t be teaching 
school,” the class president said firmly. “She’ll have to go!” 

“Well, I don’t think we ought to be so hard on the poor 
woman,” said another child. “Isn’t there something else that 
could be done?” 

“We can’t let our liking for her interfere with our plans,” the 
president replied. “Oscar must learn to read and write and it is 
our duty to help him all we can.” He turned to the seal. “What 
do you think about it?” he said. “Would you mind asking your 
elephant friend if he has any ideas?” 

“Suppose I give the teacher one nore chance,” Oscar sug- 
gested. And the children agreed. 

So the next morning the would-be scholar appeared in the 
schoolroom again. But by ten o’clock, he was back at home 
looking most discouraged. 

“My heart isn’t in it,” he told Mr. Zabriski. “For two cents 
I'd give up the whole idea.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” Mr. Zabriski sounded relieved. 
“You ought to be practicing new tricks instead of bothering 
that teacher.” 
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“It’s perfectly plain that I must learn to sign my name,” 
Oscar argued. “With people asking for my autograph, how will 
it look if you have to tell them that I can’t write?” 

“Most people don’t expect a seal to write,” Mr. Zabriski 
replied. 

“But you know that I’m different,” said Oscar. “And any- 
way, I want to toot my trumpet in the school orchestra.” 

“Oh! I see at last,” said Mr. Zabriski. ““Then, how about a 
music lesson right now? You can practice your new piece, The 
Blue Danube Waltz.” 

“The Blue Danube! Oh, yes,” said Oscar trying to change the 
subject. ““That’s a river, isn’t it? A river is water, and water 
means a bath. Yes! A bath! That’s what I need. See you later.” 
And the slippery seal vanished into the bathroom. 

“Well, he’ll probably play better on his trumpet after he’s 
had his swim,” said the good-natured trainer. 

But Mr. Zabriski didn’t see Oscar after his bath, for Oscar 
had hurried off to the zoo. And there he found Big Boy, the 
elephant, deep in a pool, giving himself a shower with his trunk. 

“You look downhearted, Oscar,” said Big Boy. 

“Downhearted!” the seal exclaimed gloomily. “I’m up to my 
neck, I’m almost drowning in trouble!” 

“Is it about school?” Big Boy asked. 

“It is,” replied the seal. “I can see now that those boys and 
girls really like their teacher. They remember how nice she 
used to be a few weeks ago. But I’ve promised to help them get 
rid of her. And this time I’ve started something that I don’t 
want to finish. It’s a pretty kettle of fish!” 

“Suppose you go over and tell your troubles to Gitters, the 
Giraffe,” Big Boy suggested. “In the meantime, I’ll be thinking 
while I finish my bath. And cheer up!” he added. “I’m sure we 
can help you out.” 

So Oscar told his story to Gitters. “It’s hard for a zoo animal 
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to do anything without frightening some one,” the giraffe re- 
marked. “Now, let me see.” She sat for a moment tied in a knot 
like a pretzel while she scratched an ear with a hind leg. Then 
suddenly she untwined herself and jumped to her feet. “I be- 
lieve I have an idea, Oscar—a wonderful idea!” she exclaimed. 
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“But we'll need Big Boy’s help. I'll talk it over with him. You 
hurry home and get an old dust rag. Then meet us in the school 
playground at recess.” 

So Oscar paddled home in a great rush and he had one flipper 


on the door knob when he remembered The Blue Danube 
Waltz. “I can’t take time to practice now,” he argued. “But how 


will I get in and out again without reminding Mr. Zabriski?” 
He turned around and sat down on the step to think when 

what should he see in the side yard but Mr. Zabriski’s new, blue 

shirt drying on the line. “This will have to do,” Oscar decided 
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as he yanked the garment down. And tying the sleeves around 
his neck, he steered for the schoolhouse with the shirt tail flap- 
ping in the breeze. When he arrived, the giraffe and the ele- 
phant were already there. They stood in the playground sur- 
rounded by admiring children, and Gitters was giving instruc- 
tions. 

“Your part is very easy,” she explained. “No matter what 
strange and funny things go on, all you youngsters have to do 
is nothing. See nothing, hear nothing, say nothing! Just mind 
your teacher as usual. And above all, don’t laugh!” she cau- 
tioned. 

The children agreed and as the last bell sounded, they scamp- 
ered joyfully into the building. The three animals took their 
places under a window near the blackboard. Oscar was boosted 
up to a high seat on Big Boy’s head, and Gitters gave the final 
instructions. 

“Did you bring chalk?” she asked the elephant. 

“Yes, teacher,” Big Boy replied in a squeaky voice. 

“All right,” the giraffe continued, paying no attention to Big 
Boy’s foolishness. “See that you keep out of sight. Remember, 
you're not small. They’re going to have arithmetic now. The 
teacher writes it on the board. Oscar, you watch, and when she 
sits down at the desk with her back to this window, give me the 
high sign. Here, let me have that dust rag.” She took Mr. 
Zabriski’s shirt between her teeth. “Tastes of starch,” she 
mumbled. 

Oscar poked his head cautiously around the side of the win- 
dow. School had begun and the teacher was putting down sums 
on the blackboard. She wrote: 


2+2=4 
I a ae 
7+ 512 
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“Copy each sum eight times,” she told the class. Then she 
sat down at the desk and began to look over papers. 

“Go!” whispered Oscar. | 

And like a jack-in-the-box, Gitters’ head and long neck shot 
through the window. With one swipe of the shirt the board was 
clean. Then Big Boy used his chalk, and these lines quickly 
appeared on the board: 


The very best way to start the day 
Is to eat a good breakfast of carrots and hay. 


Gitters jumped when she saw Big Boy’s idea of a good break- 
fast, and she hurriedly gave the elephant a poke in the ribs with 
one of her short horns. 

“Change that!” she ordered. “Be quick! Humans eat cereal 
and eggs and toast.” 

“But toast doesn’t rime with day,” Big Boy argued. “Even 
buttered toast doesn’t rime.” 

“Sh-h-h!” Gitters whispered. “It’s too late. Look!” 


: 
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The teacher had walked down the aisle and was examining a 
child’s paper. “Will you tell me, Lucy,” she demanded, “why 
you are wasting time making up senseless rimes when you 
should be doing your arithmetic?” 

“It’s on the board . . .” the child began, as she tried to choke 
back a giggle. 

But the teacher had gone to a neighboring desk and picked 
up a second paper. “Copying Lucy’s silly rimes!” she scolded. 
“Both of you had low grades in arithmetic last month. You 
should be working hard. And I never thought, Henry, that you 
would be so dishonorable as to look at another pupil’s paper.” 

“T didn’t copy; it’s on the board,” Henry spoke up, trying 
hard not to laugh. 

Then the teacher glanced at the blackboard, and when she 
saw Big Boy’s verse, she hurried up and erased the writing in a 
jiffy. 

“I must have been a little absent-minded when I put down 
those lines,” she said nervously. “It isn’t very good poetry.” 














® 
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“Is that so!” growled Big Boy, outside the window. “I'd like 
to see her do better!” 

“Quiet!” Gitters commanded, glaring at the elephant. 

And in the meantime the teacher continued her instructions 
to the class. “Tear up your papers,” she said, “and write down 
these new sums.” And again she put figures on the blackboard. 
But she seemed upset and she wrote: 


2+2=>22 
st3=8 
7— 5 ts 


And again she took her place at the desk. 
“Go!” whispered Oscar. Swish went. Gitters with the shirt. 
And Big Boy snapped into action. 


Mary had a little lamb 

She ate it with potato, 

That chop made Mary a good lunch 
with lettuce and tomato, 


wrote the riming elephant. 

By this time all the animals as well as the pupils were enjoy- 
ing the game. Although Oscar couldn’t read, he could see the 
children’s eyes dancing with fun, and the giraffe forgot to pull 
her head out of the window. She followed the chalk with her 
eyes and, as Big Boy finished his sentence, Gitters gave a flip of 
the shirt. It whirled around Gitters’ head, it tickled her nose. 
She struggled desperately to smother the sneeze, then finally ex- 
ploded with a wild “Kachoo!” And the startled teacher spun 
about just in time to see what looked like a spotted imp, horns 
and all, floating in the air above her. 

For a moment the teacher sat frozen with fear until she 
caught sight of Gitters’ long neck joined to the rest of her. And 
she breathed a sigh of relief when she saw that the greater part 
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of Gitters was outside the window, standing in the playground. 

But by that time the children could hold in no longer. They 
began to roar with laughter. Even the surprised Gitters cracked 
a smile. It was catching and the teacher began laughing, too. 

But when Big Boy got going, then there was trouble. His 
mountainous body rumbled and tumbled with mirth. From his 
enormous belly to his back-bone he quivered and shivered. And 
the seal on the elephant’s head began to feel very insecure. No 
“bowl full of jelly” could describe Big Boy’s laughter. Oscar 
felt as if he were riding an earthquake. 

“Stop laughing!” the seal cried as he began to pitch and 
bump about. He clutched at one ear. He made a grab for the 
other. “Help! Help!” he yelled. “I’m slipping!” 

At that Big Boy saw his chance. He stretched his long trunk 
like a hand rail on a staircase straight from the window to the 
teacher’s desk. Then with a whopping chuckle he shook Oscar 
loose, and the helpless seal whizzed swiftly down that banister. 
And thumpity bump! He landed neatly in the waste-basket! 

“There he is, Miss, the cause of all your trouble,” said the 
mischievous elephant. “I’d advise you to teach him quickly and 
then get rid of him. For I warn you, you'll never have any peace 
until he learns to read and write.” 

Poor Oscar! He pulled himself out of the waste-basket and 
decided he’d better leave before things grew worse. “Excuse 
me, please,” he murmured meekly. “T’'ll be going.” 

“You again!” said the teacher, trying to straighten out her 
face. “Wait a minute. Now, I begin to understand. The one- 
seal circus is back and the zoo has come along, too. No wonder 
strange things have been happening.” She pointed to Big Boy’s 
rime on the blackboard. “Why do you want to come to school 
when you can write that well?” she asked. 

“He didn’t do that, Ma’am. I wrote it,” Big Boy spoke up. 
“Tt was just meant as a little hint. We thought that if you would 
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start eating regularly again, you wouldn’t get so tired. And then 
you might feel more like teaching Oscar.” 

“You're right,” the teacher agreed at once. ““That’s a good 
idea, and I thank you for it. Oscar can come into my class to- 
morrow. Any one with as much determination as he is bound 
to make a good scholar. 

So the next morning Oscar started to school. And this is 
what he learned. He explained it all to Mr. Zabriski afterward. 

“First, you draw a doughnut. That’s an O. Then you draw a 
snake. That’s an S. Next comes a doughnut with a bite out of 
the side. That’s C. A tent with a bar across the front is A. And 
R is a cooky with two legs. O-S-C-A-R spells Oscar. It’s as 
easy as pie, and very interesting,” said the seal. 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Mr. Zabriski. “But I think that is because 
you have such a good teacher.” 





ALL-DAY SUCKER 


Somebody was mistaken, 
Somebody was wrong; 
Nobody’s all-day sucker 
Lasts that long! 

—AILEEN FISHER 
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Illustration by Rospert McCuoskey from Make Way For DucKLINGs 


EARLY HARVEST OF NEW BOOKS 


Hilda van Stockum used to spend her holidays in Ireland, and 
the memory of those holidays has now blossomed forth in an- 
other captivating story of Ireland, PecEEN (Viking. $2). When 
Pegeen got into trouble, as she so often did out of the goodness 
of her heart, her big eyes would fill with tears and she’d say, 
“It’s sorry Iam... it’s all the fault of the giants . . . or the wee 
folk .. .” and no one could be cross at her very long, especially 
not Francie’s mother. 

Auntie Robbo was always getting into trouble, too, though 
she was eighty-one years old, and a very special sort of great- 
grand-aunt to Hector Murdock who had no other near rela- 
tions. What happened when Hector and Auntie Robbo ran 
away from home makes a rollicking yarn. AUNTIE Rosso is 
written by Ann Scott Moncrieff (Viking. $2). 

In Davin CHEERS THE TEAM (Scribners. $1.50) James and 
Marion Renick have written a story for all sports fans whether 
or not basketball is their game. But for David, from the time 
Coach Griffith moved in next door, basketball became the most 
important thing in his life. 

Three American children and two English children who 
have come to Connecticut “for the duration” make up the cast 
of Lavinia Davis’s new book, Pony JuNcLE (Doubleday. $2). 
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The “jungle” is the kind that hobos have, a secret meeting place 
where the children camp out. 

The new story by William Péne du Bois, THe Fiyinc Loco- 
MoTIVE, (Viking. $1) is not at all like THe Great Geppy, but 
it’s just as full of laughs and surprises. This time the chief char- 
acters are two Swiss patriots, the boastful Toto No. 2, who be- 
lieves himself the greatest locomotive in the world, and Madame 
Suzie, the modest prize cow. 

Two beautifully illustrated Indian books will be read again 
and again because the stories are fascinating, too. PaDDLE-To- 
THE-SEA by Holling Clancy Holling (Houghton. $2) is the 
story of a strange journey made by a miniature carved Indian in 
a miniature canoe. The hero of Winasojo by James Cloyd 
Bowman (Albert Whitman. $2.50) is more than life-size. He is 
Thunder-Stone, who inherits the Magic Moccasins, and be- 
comes a great leader among his people, the five nations of the 
Iroquois. 


PICTURE BOOKS TO MAKE YOU LAUGH 


Make Way For Duckuincs by Robert McCloskey (Viking. $2) 
Wuitey’s First Rounp-up by Glen Rounds (Grosset. $ .50) 
PARACHUTE Pup by Decie Merwin (Lippincott. $1) 

Cuinc-Li by Martha Poston and Weda Yap (Nelson. $1.50) 
SURPRISE FOR ARAMINTA by Eva Knox Evans (Grosset. $ .50) 


ANIMAL STORIES FOR ANY AGE 


Goop Otp Cupsy by Elizabeth Palmer (Scribners. $1.75) 
Stormy by Dorothy Childs Hogner (Oxford. $2) 
Kopru THE Monkey by E. Cadwallader Smith (Knopf. $2) 


MYSTERY STORIES 


Mountain Mystery by Maristan Chapman (Appleton. $2) 
Mystery AT PeENMaRTH by Ruth Manning-Saunders (McBride. $2) 
HoMEsTEADER’s Horses by Grace and Olive Barnett (Oxford. $1.50) 
Tue VANISHING Hounps by Jack Bechdolt (Oxford. $1.50) 
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BLOCK PRINTS FOR HALLOWE'EN 


By AGcnes CuHoatE WonsoN 


Cut an old inner-tube across in six or more sections, choosing the bet- 
ter parts of it. Then open each section by cutting along the seam. Wash 
thoroughly until each is clean and free from dirt stains; you may be 
obliged to use a little gasoline to remove the more stubborn spots. With 
a ruler and soft pencil, trim these sections into 4-inch squares, or 4 x 3- 
inch oblongs. Of course you may rule larger squares and oblongs if you 
wish to cut larger designs. The former sizes were used to illustrate this 
article. — 

Next, collect whatever Hallowe’en designs you may have in your 
files or scrap books—for ideas. This article uses the four following fun- 
damentally Hallowe’en subjects: pumpkin jack-o-lantern; owl; cat and 
moon; and, of course, the flying witch and bat. One important item in 
drawing designs to be cut out must not be overlooked. Be sure to leave 
a margin of a quarter to a half inch around all four sides of your design. 
Then be sure to have your design touch this margin in several places so 
that, in cutting out the background, the design will stay in place—not 
fall out of the picture! The pumpkin motif touches in three places; the 
ow! in four places, and so on. 

If from your own collection of Hallowe’en ideas you wish to use 
other subjects than those illustrated here, be sure to follow the sugges- 
tions given above. If, however, you decide to repeat these designs, here 
are the next steps: 
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With carbon paper transfer them to the smooth (outer) side of the 
inner-tube pieces. Then very carefully cut away all sections not per- 
taining to the design. Rather small, sharp-pointed scissors are best, 
though razor blades might be used by older children, We found scissors 
more satisfactory. 

You will find cutting rubber a bit difficult—it slips—and care has to 
be taken on detailed parts. After all background parts are cut out, the 
designs stands out in fine relief. 

Next, you must fasten these block cuts to a background for printing. 
If you are fortunate enough to be able to secure quarter-inch ply-wood, 
saw squares or oblongs out to fit your designs. We discovered that 
extra heavy, corrugated cardboard made very satisfactory block back- 
grounds, so with a good glue (not paste) we fastened our cuts to them, 
and let them thoroughly dry. Then our block prints were ready for 
printing. 

Any block printing inks in black or colors, can be purchased in tubes 
at school supply stores or art shops. We found that tempera colors, used 
by our art classes, also printed very well. The point is to cover the 
rubber thickly and thoroughly in order to obtain perfect prints. If you 
can get hold of a brayer (or roller), it will distribute the color more 
evenly than a brush. The paper you use should be rather rough. On a 
smooth paper, your design will more likely spread. Do not be dis- 
couraged if some small parts of your print look unfinished; the most 
successful block-printer often has to “touch-up” his prints! 

If you use tempera colors, some good combinations in the colored 
prints suggested in this article are: orange on buff paper, purple on 
red-violet, yellow on mulberry, and bright red on blue-green. Other 
striking combinations would be: black on scarlet, green on yellow, and 
any color on white paper. 

Now let’s go back to the point where you have completely covered 
your inner-tube design with ink or tempera color. Be very careful you 
have not filled in any cut-out holes or spaces, for then your prints are 
apt to be “cloudy” and not clear cut. Dampen your print paper slightly 
and lay it on your block. Then it is ready for the press. Most schools 
and libraries have these “letter-presses.” If you cannot obtain one, use a 
piece of beaver-board underneath with several thicknesses of news- 
papers over, and weight down the whole thing with some heavy object 
for a few minutes. Try to have the weight evenly distributed, to obtain 
a smooth print. You may have to print many times before you are satis- 
fied; remember that “practice makes perfect” prints! 
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Nancy and Tom Puzzlewit sat at the library table with their heads 
close together and muttered like conspirators. 

“You see,” said Tom, “it’s bound to work if you use only nine cards. 
Come on, let’s try it on Peter.” 

They found their brother just finishing a story, and quite ready to be 
their victim. Tom laid out the nine cards in front of him, in three rows 
one below the other. 

“Now Nancy will go out of the room,” said Tom, “and you choose 
a card. When Nancy comes back, she will be able to tell which one it is 
as soon as I point to it, without my saying a word.” 

Peter looked the cards over and chose the Jack of Hearts in the mid- 
dle of the second row, which was also the middle of the nine cards. 
Then Tom called Nancy back, and beginning at the top row, he tapped 
the middle of each card with a pencil. When he reached the Jack of 
Hearts, Nancy stopped him. 

“That’s it,” she said. 

Peter grunted. “You're right,” he admitted, “But go out again. There 
are a few things I'd like to try.” 

As soon as she had gone, he picked up the nine cards and mixed 
them thoroughly. Then he laid them down again in three rows. This 
time the Jack of Hearts was in the top right corner. 

“Now,” he said to Tom, “I still choose the Jack of Hearts, and I 
want you to point to it first. Do you understand? I’m not going to give 
you a chance to signal Nancy. What’s more, I shall be the one to call 
her back.” 

Tom grinned. “Just as you like,” he replied. “It won’t make any 
difference.” 

He picked up his pencil, and when Nancy returned, he tapped the 
top right corner of the Jack of Hearts. Nancy stared at the card for a 
few seconds. Then she said: “That’s the one.” 

Peter laughed. “It’s a good trick,” he remarked, “But I think I have 
caught on to it. You touch the part of the card that shows the position 
on the table of the one I have chosen. When the Jack of Hearts was the 
very middle card, you tapped all the cards in the middle. This time you 
tapped the upper right corner, and I suppose if I had picked out a card 
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in the middle of the bottom row, you would have tapped the middle of 
the lower edge.” 

Tom nodded. “Most people don’t guess it so quickly,” he said. 
“You've had too much experience with card tricks.” 

“Well, here’s something for you to think about,” cried Peter. “Why 
should a man whose hat has blown off join the freaks in a circus?” 

“I can answer that,” said Nancy. “Because he has a bare (bear) head.” 

Peter was ready with another. “Why doesn’t a sailor get seasick?” 

Tom looked at Nancy and Nancy looked at Tom. 

“I give up,” said Nancy. 

“Because a tar doesn’t mind the pitch,” answered Peter. 

“I must say I don’t think much of that,” Tom remarked. “Let’s do 
some puzzles. Nancy was just showing me a couple she made up.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried his sister. “The first is a backwards puzzle. The 
answers are all three and four-letter words that make new words when 
you spell them backwards, like bat and tab.” 

“Hand it over,” said Peter. And Nancy gave him this puzzle. 

1. Reverse an animal with antlers and get a grass that grows near 
streams. 

2. Reverse a word for hammer or saw and get what the burglar car- 
ries off. 

3- Reverse a short sleep and get a kitchen utensil. 

4. Reverse a division of a house and get hilly grazing country. 

5. Reverse a good companion and get something you have only when 

you sit down. 

“Tll give you the other one,” Nancy said to Tom. “It’s a list of cities 
divided up into syllables. For instance, an employer plus a weight equals 
a city in Massachusetts is Bos-ton.” 

“It sounds easy enough,” answered Tom. But when he read this list 
he was not nearly so sure. 

1. The opposite of old plus the ship made by Noah equals a city in 
New Jersey. 

2. A part of the body plus a tool for opening doors plus an exclama- 
tion equals an important city of Japan. 

3- A kind of meat plus a swimming place equals an important English 
port. 

4- An explosive dropped by a warplane plus an arm of water equals 
a city of India. 

5. Something that rings plus the opposite of slow equals an Irish city. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 53) 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


PEACE AND QUIET 
This is peace and quiet 
What we would say, 

Sit beneath the palms 
At break of day; 
Watch the burros run astray, 
See the quail drink and play, 
As the rabbits come and go; 
Hear the gentle waters flow, 
This is peace and quiet— 
Will it stay this way? 
—LELAND HADLEY, age 13 


BABIES 


Babies are so very sweet, 
I love to tickle their tiny feet. 
Their dimples so merry, 
Their eyes, so blue, 
I just adore them, 
Don’t you? 
—Louisa A. Scorti, age 12 
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MOUNTAINS 


Oh, you great big lumps of rock! 
Oh, you dunes of sand! 
Sometimes you're like an army 
Or like a big brass band. 
You're always, always different 
You are never quite the same. 
Now you look like you are 
Squatting and playing at a game; 
And now youre like a king 
With very messy hair 
And you're very, very rude for 
You only sit and stare. 
And now, oh dear, what are you? 
Well, anyway, you're there. 
And as long as you're there 
Why, I really don’t care. 
—Nancy ConnaABLE, age 11 


THE FAMILY OF SQUIRRELS 


Once upon a time there was a family of squirrels who lived in a tree. 
One day the mother said, “Children, it is near the winter and the nuts are 
falling fast so we better get them. I will give you each a closet in the 
tree and a bag to get the nuts in. We will start tomorrow morning, so 
have a good sleep.” 

The next morning they got up bright and early and started off. It all 
went well the first few days, but the next day one of the squirrels said 
to himself, “I think I will rest now, the nuts will be falling a long time 
and I will get them later.” 

A few days later while the squirrels were getting nuts and the other 
one was resting their mother came home and said to her children, “I 
have seen a snow cloud and I think it is winter; have you children got- 
ten nuts?” She looked into the squirrels’ closets. She said, “Squirrel, how 
is it you have only a few nuts when I gave you a week to get them?” 

Then the squirrel told his story and mother said, “I am sorry squirrel, 
but if you do not have any nuts you will have to eat some grasses that 
I have stored away while the other squirrels will nibble on their nuts. 
But I do hope for your sake that the winter will not be a long one.” 

—Micwaev A. WALLACH, age 8 
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SUMMER’S PLAY 


—ManrcarET BEstTon, age 11 


STARS 


When I was very small and about four years old, I used to wonder 
how the stars came up and went down. So I asked my sister. She said 
there were little men up in the sky who held the stars and moon on 
strings like kites and every night they let out the strings and every 
morning they pulled them down. I always believed this story until I 
got older. I still like it very much. 

—Epwarp Carrol, age 12 


ANSWERS To PuzzLEwiIts: deer, reed; tool, loot; nap, pan; room, moor; 
pal, lap. Newark, Tokio, Liverpool, Bombay, Belfast. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


The Penguins are always doing new things and surprising me. This 
month some of them sent me puzzles. Here are two that I specially 
liked. In the first one, you must put in words that rhyme and that make 
sense, or sense enough for Silly Milly. 


SILLY MILLY 


Often she sat in a quiet 
Trying to read her pocketbook. 
Just why her shoe horn would not 
Poor Milly really didn’t know. 
One day Silly Milly said, 
“Tll take a nap in the Tulip 
Her mother said, “I ought to paddle you.” 
Milly answered, “Oh, have we a 
There isn’t a real Milly, 
But she was nice and silly. 








” 





5» 





—Sy via CANNON, age 6 


If you can’t guess the answers, Sylvia’s address is 122 East Third Street, 
Dixon, Illinois. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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AN AMERICAN ABC 


* By Maud and Miska Petersham 


A beautiful picture book all 
about our own glorious coun- 
try! Twenty-six dramatic 
stories, and full-page pictures 
in five colors present the men, 
events and attributes that 
have made America and for 
which it stands. 


For all ages $2.00 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY —60 Fifth Avenue—New York 
x x 


TAG-ALONG TOOLOO 
Tooloo’s adventures began under the chinaberry tree; and 
after the circus, the Mardi Gras, the picnic, and her one- 
inch-high Christmas, no one ever again called her “‘tag- 
along.”” By FRANCES CLARK SAYERS, illustrated by Helen 
Sewell $1.50 


THE FLYING LOCOMOTIVE 
When Toto No. 2 was granted his wish, he took Madame 
Suzie, the prize cow, along on his first flight. By WILLIAM 
PENE Du Bots, who did The Great Geppy. $1.00 


BIG ZOO 
These photographs by DEsIDER HOLISHER—162 of them— 
take you behind the scenes with the animals showing exactly 
how they live. The story part is by WILLIAM BRIDGEs. 




















MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS 


Mrs. Mallard made the police hold up traffic while she and i weeceee oY 
the ducklings marched half across Boston. By ROBERT F 

McCLoskeEy (who did Lentil) with a big picture on every 
page. $2.00 
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| | Contest 


| BIG PRIZES!!! 


$5.00 WORTH OF NEW BOOKS— 
YOU CHOOSE THEM! 
YOU WIN THEM.... 


JUST WRITE THE RIGHT LETTER. 


The boy and the girl writing us the best letters on their favorite books, 
giving the reasons for liking them, will each receive prizes of $5.00 worth of 
books. These books must be chosen from the advertisements in STORY 
PARADE in the September, October, November and December issues. 


The boy and girl writing us the second best letters will receive prizes of 
$3.00 worth of books each—chosen from the advertisements in STORY 
PARADE in September, October, November and December. 


SO-0-0-0-0-0- 


Get busy now writing your letter—and watch the advertising pages in the 
back of STORY PARADE each month to decide which books you want the 
most. 


Be sure your letter is mailed no later than December 7th to 


CONTEST DEPARTMENT 
STORY PARADE 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 























RINGS ON HER FINGERS 


JANETTE SEBRING LOWREY writes about three little sisters in Texas, who long for a 


pony cart more than anything else. Their adventures before they get one make up 
a gay, lovable story. Ages 8-12. 


6 full-page pictures in color; many black and white drawings by Janice Holland. $2.00 


THE HOUSE IN THE MOUNTAINS 

AVERIL DEMUTH writes an enchanting tale, laid in the Swiss Alps. Huguette’s re- 
sourceful little friends, with the help of the charming bear, Mr. Trog, rescue her 
from the magic of a wicked baron and his companions—Old Nosey, the witch, and 
Mr. Fooks the fox. Ages 8-12. 


10 full-page and six half-page black-and-white drawings; full-color frontispiece by Ninon MacKnight 
$2.00 


___ Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 











Just Published! 





Story Parade GOLD BOOK 


ANOTHER choice collection of stories from your magazine—the finest of 
them all. Here is the kind of a book you will enjoy reading and re-read- 
ing. Remember “Good Old Kristie” and “Barnum’s First Circus”? Did you 
enjoy “X D Y and the Soap Box Derby”? Here are dozens of stories like 
them, along with the illustrations. Here also is an interesting introduction 
by Armstrong Sperry. 


creaveargeseyes --“StoryParade | rugorse $900 
ALS 4 ay oe GOLD BOOK Gold Cloth, 

Published by THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 
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This is a picture of Ching-Li and his mother. 
They live in a large, friendly book called 


CHING~LI 


and they will live for a long time in the mind and heart 
of every youngster who meets them. 


Martha Lee Poston wrote the story, which was 
told to her by her Chinese nurse when she lived 
in China. 


Weda Yap made the illustrations and into her 


twenty drawings she has put all her love and 
understanding of China. 


Ching-Li loved to run merrily through the city streets to 
the market-place. He loved its gaudy toys and its bright- 
colored aie. He loved the shouting, and singing and 
ringing of ricksha bells. 


But Ching-Li, alas, was a careless boy. You'll probably 
laugh at all the mistakes he made; you may even say ‘What 
a — boy, that Ching-Li,’ but you will be glad when 
you find that the story has a happy ending. 


Printed in black and Chinese blue, bound in 
Cloth. Grades 2-4. $1.50. 


Thomas Nelson's fall announcement has books for young 
readers of every age level. You are invited to write for a copy. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








